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Public Understanding 


and Free World Defense 


What is needed to maintain the initiative, 
in view of the current Russian moves in the 
Cold War at the propaganda level? 

Almost certainly, it is not to become more 
like the Communists to compete in volume 
or in violence with the massive propaganda 
barrage being mounted against us, or to 
abridge, for the duration, the forms and in- 
stitutions of our free society. It is rather to 
strengthen and use the advantages of an open 
society with maximum effectiveness. 

What does this mean to the responsible 
citizen? 

It means to recognize the basis of our society 
is the widest possible dissemination and com- 
prehension of the facts. Just as a totalitarian 
society grows on suppression or indifference to 
the facts, our society flourishes on their widest 
possible dissemination. 

But the facts themselves are not enough. 
It means an awareness of policies and goals as 
a basis for the implementation of national 
policy. It means a greater depth of economic 
and political understanding and sophistication 

for the incisive decisions that must be made 
cannot be made in a vacuum, but only with 
the wide understanding and support of the 
people. 

It means becoming more sophisticated about 
propaganda and public opinion to understand 
the force of ideas, and the nature of the conflict 
in which we are engaged. It means realizing 
that the monolithic Russian propaganda ma- 
chine is not necessarily more efficient in the 
long run, and that the testing of ideas in an 
open society is the best measure of their worth 
and appeal. 

It means taking a longer-range view, and 
making longer-range plans—so as to be less 
surprised by the twists and turns of Com- 
munist strategy, and to seize the initiative in 
the future. Simply because we are a democracy, 


we are not destined to merely counter Com- 
munist moves on the ideological front, to be 
on the psychological defensive while the dicta- 
tors call the shots. 

It means a willingness to enter into the 
public debate. In our society this cannot be 
left to a Khrushchev, or to the President, or 
to the presidential candidates. It devolves upon 
each of us in the area of our responsibility and 
knowledge. The unintentional or deliberate 
distortion of the truth, as well as the “big lie,”’ 
should not be allowed to go unanswered. 

It means regarding the task of achieving 
public understanding, not as an incidental and 
frequently irksome part of our real job, but 
as the very basis for the implementation of 
any of our plans and policies in a free society 
and the distinguishing characteristic between 
dictatorship and leadership. 

There are fortunately many signs of the 
increasing awareness and understanding of 
these things in America today. The increasing 
willingness of many people in_ industry, 
government, and the military to speak up, even 
on controversial issues, is one. 

In the following pages, the reader will find 
sharply-divergent expressions of opinion, which 
obviously the General Electric Company can- 
not support simultaneously. But, we present 
both sides in the interest of public understand- 
ing. 

This kind of public understanding, built 
through open and informed and constructive 
debate, is something in which the Communists 
cannot compete— in fact, they do not even un- 
derstand it. 

The issues between Soviet Russia and the 
Free World are not such that Americans should 
be afraid of public debate at any level. And 
on these terms, in Cold War, the ultimate 
weapon is public understanding. 



















































PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING: 


by Robert D. Murphy, President, Corning Glass Int 


< 


In a democracy the relationship between 
public understanding and defense is analogous 
to that in architecture between the foundation 
of a structure and its walls and roof. More 
than public understanding is needed, certainly, 
but without continuing, intelligent, and lively 
comprehension on the part of the people who 
pay the taxes and cast the votes, defense 
apparatus and policy would be a house built 

; : on sand unable to survive the stress of our 
One of the State Department’s best-known an 
Public understanding is made up of two 


‘trouble shooters,” draws upon 39 years’ 
: elements, (1) a grasp of the broad strategy 


experience with the international public of defense policy, and (2) knowledge of its 
more important details, reinforced by a third 
to define three basic elements of public element, (3) an awareness of the values upon 


which our society and government are based. 
understanding. To provide a truly effective 
foundation for defense, the people must have: ee 
The preceding issue of Defense Quarterly 
has rendered useful service by reviewing the 
@ a grasp of the broad strategy of defense policy. broad spectrum of the military, economic, 
@ knowledge of defense policy’s psychological threat against which a com- 
prehensive defense—a total defense-——must 
be devised. Our people need an understanding 
@ an awareness of the values upon which our in broadest terms of the requirements of na- 
tional defense, of what genuine security entails 
in our day. 


more important details. 


society and government are based. 


Unless the public comes to accept the over- 
all requirements of defense, the full design, 
then there is risk that in time our defense 
might become needlessly or even dangerously 
strong in one area, and flimsy or obsolete in 
some other. 





There is, for example, the field of civilian 
defense. No matter how strong our military 
striking force may be, and how secure, the 
fact is that an all-out attack upon our nation 
would not be solely on military installations, 
but upon the civilian population as well. If a 
potential enemy had taken steps to insure 
the safety of most of his civilian population, 
and we had neglected it, it would certainly 
impair our position in time of crisis. It could 
tempt our opponent to reckless action. It 

1 might affect the resolution of our people. 





: Foundation for Defense 


It Takes More Than Military Capability 

By the same token all the military defense 
in the world is not going to cause the peoples 
of Africa, Asia, and South America to develop 
fast enough to avoid violence, or the threat 
and the risk of 
Indeed disproportionate 


to democratic institutions 


war. investment in 
arms impairs the rate of economic develop- 
ment. There is no substitute for military 
capability where that is needed, but neither 
is there a substitute for an adequate program 
of necessary economic assistance. It is easy 
to grow very impatient with those who favor 
extravagant defense appropriations, but cavil 
at reasonable foreign economic assistance, or 
sneer at the processes of diplomacy. 

1 am convinced one generally understands 


that adequate defense means defense across 


and maintains a grasp of the pattern ol 

strategy and the priorities inherent in it. 
Public interest can wane, and prejudice and 

outdated thinking are hard to 


Without a 


education, the effort required for total defense 


overcome 


continuing public 


process of 


is bound to suffer dangerously 


2. KNOWLEDGE OF DETAILS 


In addition to understanding the over-all 
pattern of defense, the public needs a reasonable 
grasp of details. One would hope that someday 
the military-technological-scientific-sociologi- 
cal-economic-political evolutions and revolu- 
tions would slow down to a degree to permit 
the layman to understand the world around 
him without help. But it has not happened 
so far, nor are there any signs that it is to 


the board, in all its ramifications, and com- happen soon. The result is that there is today 


plexities. Weakness in one sector would tempt a heavy burden of responsibility upon the 


the opponent to penetrate the line and out- schools, the press, and the government to 


enlighten our people as to the facts of con- 
temporary life. 


flank our defenses. Government, which must 


execute the grand strategy, has also the They must determine for 


themselves what the facts and their 


responsibility to insure that the public gains 


are, 





Upon his retirement from the State Depart- 
ment less than a year ago, Robert Murphy 
had well earned the reputation as one of 
the top ‘trouble shooters'’ of the U.S. Foreign 
Service. In 39 years of service, he had been 
involved in almost every major area of in- 
ternational tension: Paris at the start of World 
War Il German occupation; North Africa 
as personal presidential representative on 
invasion plans; Germany during the critical 
post-war years of reconstruction; the Far East 
as political advisor to the U.N. on armistice 
negotiations; and lebanon in 1958 as the 
President's personal representative 

Post World War Il positions include: U.S 
Ambassador to Belgium and Japan; Assistant 
Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs; 
Deputy Under Secretary of State; and Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs 

Mr. Murphy has been a member of the 
Board of Directors and President of Corning 
Glass International since January, 1960. 

















so that it can intelligently support proposals . . . 


implications, and this is placing heavier and 
heavier demands upon research and develop- 
ment efforts in industry, government, and 
education. It demands a greater degree both 
of breadth and depth in the press, and leaves 
wide room for the operation of non-profit 
research and educational foundations in many 
fields. 


Communist Propaganda 


Curiously enough one of the best examples 


of the need for wider public understanding of 


fact and technique is in the field of propaganda. 
Communism from the beginning has _ relied 
heavily upon every available psychological 
weapon for gaining advantage over its opponent 
and its intended victim. Particularly since 
the death of Stalin the use by the Soviet 
Union of propaganda techniques has_ been 
vigorous, flexible, and always potentially dan- 
gerous. 

The more the American people learn about 
the variety and ingenuity of Communist 
propaganda methods the more immune they 
will be to them; the more quickly they will 
learn to distinguish bluff and grandstand play 
from serious diplomacy; there will be less 
likelihood that they will be deluded or in- 
timidated into withdrawing their support from 
the firm policies required for survival and 
self-respect. They will better understand the 
need for adequate information programs on 
our side. 


Arms vs. Arms Control 

Another area of defense policy for which 
wider public understanding is demanded is 
arms control. Few matters are more deceptive. 
Few issues are more dangerous if misunder- 
stood or mishandled. Yet none is more im- 
portant to the long-run for survival and peace. 

The public does not fully understand all the 
complications and implications of disarma- 
ment. | am not sure anyone does. Perhaps it 
is fortunate that we generally do not under- 
stand how long, discouraging, and confusing 
the road toward any meaningful agreement 
will probably be. Government must help the 
people grasp the difficulty of this road, and 
the reasons we follow it. 

It is obvious that the public must have 
before it the essential facts of modern weap- 
onry, so that it can intelligently support pro- 
posals for the quantities and kinds of arma- 
ments which are needed. It is safe to predict 
that debates over arms policy will continue 


_ the public must have... the essential facts... 


for a long while, particularly with the rapid 
pace of arms development. What is important 
for government is to see to it that the debates 
remain as enlightened as possible, and give as 
little information as possible to the enemy. 


3. AWARENESS OF VALUES 


In addition to a grasp of the broad strategy 
of policy, and a knowledge of its more im- 
portant details, public support of defense is 
a matter of attitude. 

Attitude involves a sense of values, an 
awareness of what we stand for and why. 
Officials of the government, like members of 
the press, the clergy, and the teaching pro- 
fession, can emphasize the values upon which 
our society and government are based, and 


they do not need to wait for the Fourth of 


July to do it. 

Attitude also involves a spirit of competition. 
Whether we like it or not we are in ruthless 
competition and the race will not go to the 
half-hearted. Here again it is the obligation of 
leadership to invoke the best efforts of the 
people to meet the continuing tests that lie 
ahead. 

In addition to a sense of values and a spirit 
of competition the public attitude in our 
situation today must be constructive, indeed 
creative. The United States is in the position 
of defending what our people now have as 
well as the progress they want to achieve. 
Both for selfish and unselfish reasons we have 
the interest and obligation of helping other 
free peoples to defend what they have and 
the opportunity to achieve their legitimate 
aspirations. The Communist world has designs 
on our freedom, on our material welfare, and 
on our opportunity. 


The Answer to Lenin 

Thus we are unavoidably in the position of 
defenders; but this does not mean we can 
afford merely to be defensive. Lenin declared 
there was a world to win. The decisive answer 
to Lenin is the determination of free peoples 
to build a better world. Scientific development, 
economic advancement, social progress, public 
service in its many forms, are all obligations 
in these times. They would be opportunities 
in any time, and their burdens are more than 
matched by their rewards. A_ successful 
defense posture may be a reaction to threat 
and hostility, but on the part of the American 
people it also represents a determination to 
fulfill a tremendous national destiny. 






















Wide World 


Mr. Lubell currently is winding up a 
systematic pre-election survey of 

attitudes which, during the past months, 

has taken him to homes, businesses, and 


street corners across the U.S. Here he 





presents a composite picture of what the 
average citizen thinks today of U.S. foreign 


policy and national defense. 





At this time of year, particularly in an election 
year, Samuel Lubell is likely to show up almost 
anyplace throughout the country. Mr. Lubell has 
been practicing the personal attitude sampling 
approach that has made him much in demand by 
newspapers, radio, and television. During 1960 
he has served as a special political analyst for 


NBC on primaries, conventions, and the elections 
His 1960 articles were taken by more than 100 
newspapers, including the Scripps-Howard, Gan 


nett, Knight, and Cowles chains 
Writer-analyst Lubell has done _ post-mortem 


or pre-election reports on all the national political 9 
campaigns since 1948 | H) N | 
Books to his credit include The Future of Ameri Ci 17 ~ 
can Politics, chosen by the American Political 
Science Association as the best book on govern 
ment and democracy for 1952, The Revolution in 
World Trade, and Revolt of the Moderates \ | , | \ \ PO] N | | 
In 1958, Mr. Lubell was appointed to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Journalism at Columbia 


University, his alma mater, to be the Director of 
the School's new Opinion Reporting Workshop 


by Samuel Lubell, 


Public Opinion Analyst 














‘In all my years of interviewing I have never 


Since the collapse of the Summit Conference 
last May, there has been an astonishing change 
in the thinking of the American public on 
foreign policy and national defense. 

Whoever enters the White House in January 
will find the American people ready to under- 
take a much stiffer defense effort 
support is dissipated through poor leadership. 


unless this 


So abrupt has been this change in the na- 
tional mood that its full implications are still 
sensed only vaguely. As it happened, when 
Francis Powers and his U-2 plane were shot 
down over Russia, | had just completed three 
months of interviewing across the country. 
Premier 
Khrushchev’s temper broke loose, most Amer- 


In those three months before 
icans were only mildly interested in the up- 
coming Summit Conference. Domestic prob- 
lems were what people wanted to talk about. 

Hardly anyone expected the Summit meet- 
ing to yield any constructive results. Still there 
was little fear of any immediate threat of war 

Through much of these months the Con- 
gressional hearings on military appropriations 
were feeding the headlines with criticisms of 
supposed shortcomings in our defense program. 
| found that a majority of the people were 
inclined to believe that we were lagging behind 
the Soviets in some aspects of defense, par- 
ticularly missiles. 

But when they were asked, ‘““Would you 
pay higher taxes to do more on defense?” 
only one of every three persons interviewed 
replied, ‘“‘yes.”’ 


Public Attitude Changes 

This attitude 
Khrushchev’s scuttling of the Summit Con- 
ference. In the first weeks that followed, three 
of every 


altered abruptly with 


four persons interviewed said they 





would pay higher taxes to strengthen our 
defenses. 

This proportion rose still higher to four out 
of five, as the public’s confidence was shaken 
further by the riotings Castro’s 
defiance in Cuba, the shooting down of a 
second U.S. plane over the Arctic, and the 
uproar in the Congo. 

Usually how people think and feel about 


in Japan, 


any issue shifts only slowly. In my interviews, 
| probed as deeply as I could for emotions 
that had kicked up so startling a change. 


Many people and this was _ particularly 
true right after the Summit breakup— felt 
“war is coming.” So disturbing was _ this 


prospect to some persons that they refused 
to talk about it, declaring, ‘‘l won’t even think 
about it.” 

A woman in New Jersey observed, 
world is just 


“The 
living on a banana peel.” A 
mechanic in Parma recalled that his wife had 
been unable to sleep for a week worrying about 
war. On Staten Island a 34-year-old engineer 
cursed his luck saying, “I was getting ready 
to buy a new car. Now I'll have to use the 
money for a bomb shelter.”’ 


U.S. Being ‘‘Pushed Around”’ 


But even stronger than this dread of war 
has been the feeling that the United States 
was being “humiliated”’ and ‘“‘pushed around’’ 
and “losing to Communism without a shot 
being fired.”’ 

Castro’s actions in Cuba were particularly 
important in generating this reaction. Re- 
peatedly people being interviewed echoed 
the comment of a carpenter in Richmond, 
Virginia, who remarked, ‘“‘Cuba is only 90 
miles away. I can’t understand how that could 
happen so close to us.” 


A hardware clerk in Atlanta 


grumbled, 
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. pushed around ... naturally, I’d like peace 
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found the American people 


“There’s a country of six million people and 
they make us look like nothing.”’ 

The prevailing feeling has run, “‘We’ve got 
to make our defense stick bigger so the 
Russians will respect us,’” or ‘““We just can’t 
look weak to Russia.” 


The Biggest Problem 

In all my years of interviewing I have never 
found the American people so troubled and 
shaken. One standard feature of my _ inter- 
viewing through the years has been to ask 
people what they see as the biggest problem 
before the country. In putting this question, 
I do not ask people to choose from any specific 
listing of problems, but I let them volunteer 
anything that comes to their mind. 

Generally, this produces quite varied re- 
sponses, from ‘“‘juvenile delinquency” and 
“people are too materialistic’ to rising prices 
and unemployment. But in recent months, 
seven, eight, and even nine of every ten 
persons has volunteered some aspect of foreign 
affairs as “‘the biggest problem before the 
nation.” 

Towards mid-September, in fact, I detected 
a new, harsher note in the replies of some 
voters. In_ talking 
workers and farmers would say, “‘We’re sup- 


about election issues, 
posed to be at peace but maybe we ought to 
be fighting,” or “If we are going to lose our 
country, let’s at least fight for it.” 

Will this new mood die away as quickly as 
it was whipped up? While this is possible, I 
do not judge it likely. It is my own belief that 
we have come to what history will record as 
a turning point in American thinking on 
national defense. 

The replies given me in recent months 
indicate that basic attitudes are being changed. 
There is, for example, a harsh realization that 
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so troubled .. . 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD DEFENSE SPENDING 


in any next war, ““This country will be hit 
directly.’ The public’s attitude towards limited 
war as against all-out war is also changing 
something I will discuss more fully later on. 

It is against this backdrop that we should 
consider the questions raised by the Defense 
Quarterly on ‘Public Understanding and 
Free World Defense.” 


Leadership: The Crucial Test 

This theme is put as if the problem were one 
of achieving popular comprehension of our 
defense needs. But the really crucial test that 
lies ahead will be one of leadership, not public 
opinion, 

Or put another way, it is the interrelation- 
ship of public opinion and leadership that we 





“It is up to our leaders to supply the vision a 
that the pl 


should be pondering, not public opinion as if 


it stood alone. 

Repeatedly, I read speeches or articles in 
which some esteemed figure declares that we 
must have an “educated and informed public 
opinion.” I often wonder whether the men 
who make these statements could actually 
list what information is it that the public needs 
to know to make sense on defense problems. 

Again, to what extent do the difficulties 
that obstruct defense ‘‘understanding”’ result 
from resistances that have little to do with 
defense directly but which reflect how the 
economy is being managed? 

What may be needed is a new approach to 
the study of public opinion, one which will 
strive to break out and analyze the separate 
components of the problem of ‘‘understanding.” 
Let me put forward a few observations about 
public opinion as it relates to defense under- 
standing. 


Defense Attitudes Not Fixed 


First, the swift change in the national mood 
since the U-2 should make it clear that attitudes 
towards defense are not fixed and unchange- 
able. 

Second, it is worth noting that the current 
transformation of the public’s feeling was 
brought about by heightened fears of Russia 
and not by any calculation of how adequate 
or inadequate was our defense establishment. 

Third, the change in public feeling, it should 
be stressed, was a reaction to actual events 
abroad and not to any information or persua- 
sion efforts here at home. Through this whole 
period, in fact, President Eisenhower has 
maintained that our defenses are adequate. 
It is not he but Khrushchev and Castro, 
Lumumba, and others who have stirred the 
American people to feel a more vigorous 
foreign policy is needed. 

That perhaps points to what I believe is 
the crux of the interrelationship between 
public opinion and leadership in a democracy. 

My studies of how people think and feel 
have led me to conclude that in the main the 
general public reacts to things in terms of its 
experiences. People distrust abstract general- 
izations. If they are in doubt about something 

and that is fairly often—they tend to refer 
things back to themselves, as if to ask, ‘““How 


9) 


does this affect me?’ Events will produce 
responses and changes in sentiments, while 
words usually do not. 

However, in many vital matters of national 


security one cannot wait until after the event. 


In an age of nuclear weapons and protracted 
conflict, this nation must be able to anticipate 
and guide its destinies. Precisely here, I 
believe, we come to the function of leadership 
in a democratic society. 


Leaders Must Supply Vision 

It is up to our leaders to supply the vision 
and sense of direction that the public cannot 
provide. The difference between the public 
and its leaders can perhaps be summed up in 
terms of one characteristic imagination. One 
might say that the public, as an entity, lacks 
the imagination to project itself into situations 
beyond its own experience. Our leaders should 
be endowed with precisely the kind of imagina- 
tive insight that anticipates events before 
they happen. 

But imagination can be a risky thing in 
that it is capable of flights of fancy that may 
lose touch with reality. Perhaps we can define 
the problem of leadership in our society as 
one of how to guide the public beyond the 
feel of its own experience, without losing touch 
with the earthy realities to which the public 
is sO sensitive. 

If this concept is valid, then leadership and 
public opinion are like Siamese twins. Sound 
public opinion is unattainable without sound 
leadership. 


Public Wants Leadership 


Actually the public does not expect to be 
waited upon or consulted in the determination 
of our national defense policy. This showed up 
rather strongly in the responses people gave 
me earlier this year, while the conflict over 
defense policy was raging in Washington. 

Asked what they thought should be done, 
many persons replied, “If the generals in 
Washington don’t know, how should I?” 
Others were apt to retort, ‘“‘Mister, if I were 
smart enough to answer that question do you 
think I’d be a factory worker?” 

There was also a stubborn reluctance to 
admit that the Russians could be ahead of the 
United States. Often the Soviet successes in 
missiles would be explained away with the 
remark, “We have a lot hidden away that 
we're not talking about.”’ 

In short, this symposium should register the 
fact that national defense poses a unique 
problem in public opinion, quite different from 
other governmental affairs. On national de- 
fense, the weaknesses of public opinion tend 
to be exaggerated by such things as the 
patriotic desire to give one’s own country 


n and sense of direction 


ye public cannot provide.” 


every benefit of doubt, by the fact that there 
is no practical way for the public to check the 
effectiveness of a defense program against 
its own experience. 

On issues of national defense, we cannot 
follow the drift of public opinion. Our leaders 
must really lead. Nor should the mistake be 
made of thinking that manipulating public 
opinion can be an effective substitute for 
sound policy. 

Of course, we cannot assume that the public 
will support the correct defense policy simply 
because it is right. Information has to be 
spread and comprehension stimulated. To 
determine how this can be done most effectively 
requires a painstaking analysis and testing, in 
quite specific detail, of what the problem 
really is. 

What Must Be Understood 

It might be helpful, for example, to pull 
together from the more important defense 
leaders just what they think are the really 
crucial choices this nation faces and what in- 
formation is needed to come to a sensible 
decision on these choices. As a second step, 
it then would be worth determining to what 
extent do people have this information and 
precisely what are the major obstructions to 
comprehension. 

In any such study it is important not to 
start off with a basic contempt of the public. 
Some defense decisions may involve a technical 
understanding that is beyond the public’s 
grasp. Still it would be a mistake to assume too 
low a level of technical competence on the 
part of the public or that this level cannot be 
lifted. 

Surveys which I have done on the attitudes 
of people toward automobiles and lawn-growing 
have astonished me at the amount of complex, 
technical information the average man possesses 
provided his interest is high enough. 

On many defense issues public understanding 
is impossible without adequate technical detail. 

Take shelters as an example. A majority of 
the people I have interviewed in recent months 
feel that something should be done to provide 
shelter protection against atomic attack and 
fallout. But there is no public agreement on 
the kind of shelters that are needed. 


New Attitudes Toward Limited War 


Another mistake that should be avoided is 
one of underestimating the public’s sensitivity 
to changing strategic considerations. Right 
now, for example, a new attitude towards 
limited war is taking shape—one which con- 


trasts vividly with that which prevailed in 
1952. The 1952 presidential campaign was 
marked by a sharp popular revulsion to the 
idea of fighting small, brush-fire wars. The 
stalemate in Korea had produced a bitter 
frustration and impatience with ‘‘a war that 
is getting nowhere.”’ 

As one mechanic in Kansas City put it, 
“l’m against this idea that we can go on 
trading hills in Korea indefinitely. My boy is 
in the Air Force. Naturally, I’d like peace. 
But if it’s a war that we’re in, let’s fight it 
with everything we've got. If it’s not a war, 
let’s get out of there.”’ 

This sentiment was one of the psychological 
underpinnings of public support for the 
doctrine of ‘“‘massive retaliation’’ that was 
put forward by the Eisenhower Administration. 

Today, though, the public is moving towards 
a state of feeling in which “limited war’’ is 
becoming more acceptable. When people are 
asked where war is likely to break out, a large 
proportion pick either the Far East or smaller 
countries. On probing it develops that one of 
the main reasons for this choice is that people 
see China and smaller countries as places 
where it may still be possible to fight a localized, 
non-nuclear war. So horrifying is the prospect 
of a war in Europe that many people simply 
reject it as “unthinkable.”’ 

However, the implications of limited war 
are still not clear to most people. This is one 
area on which the public needs more informa- 
tion. This information will be reached for 
eagerly because it touches an area of troubled 
emotions. 


Cost Still a Factor 


Finally, no study of the problems of defense 
understanding should overlook how much of 
the public’s resistance to larger defense outlays 
reflects widespread discontent with “‘the rivalry 
between the Services’”’ and the uneven impact 
of inflation and taxes through the economy. 

Many persons point to higher living costs 
and protest, ““We have all the load we can 
carry.’ Others oppose a tax rise, contending 
that defense spending should be expanded by 
cutting foreign aid. Still others protest, ‘““They’d 
have enough money if they didn’t waste so 
much of it,”” or ““The Services fight one another 
too much.” 

Currently, these resistances have been largely 
subordinated by the heightened concern over 
the Soviet menace, but they remain embedded 
in the public’s consciousness and will certainly 
come to the fore again in the future. 





Perhaps never has the issue of national security and 

defense been more central in political discussions than 
it has been before the forthcoming national election. 

To obtain specific party positions, the Defense Quarterly 
went direct to the platform committee chairmen 

Republican, next page; Democratic, page 16 for answers 


to such questions as: 


What will be the effects of Khrushchev’s new hostile attitude? 


+ 

@ What is our most critical problem? 
@ What should the public understand? 
e 


What is your party doing to achieve public support? 
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by Charles H. Percy 


Chairman, Republican Platform Committee 


What do you see as the needs of national security 
in view of Mr. Khrushchev's new hostile attitude, 
the step-up in the Cold War, and other significant 
world-wide developments? 


Mr. Khrushchev’s ‘‘new”’ hostile attitude is 
only another phase in a protracted conflict 
which has been going on since 1946 and which 
must be regarded as a long-term conflict with 
periodic ups and downs. The over-all objective 
of Communist strategy has not changed: the 
isolation of the United States— politically, 
economically, and militarily from the rest of 
the world, so as to make us susceptible to 
Communist triumph. The needs of national 
security, then, are the same today as they 
were 14 years ago, and they cannot be met by 
sporadic, up and down defense tactics. There 
must be an over-all defense strategy for 
America and the rest of the Free World which 
recognizes that the Communist threat is going 
to be with us until such time as the Cold War 
is consummated in a total hot war or is ended 
by the extension of Communism or of freedom 
without force into every corner of the earth 

There can be no misunderstanding these 
two things: 


The Communist threat has not changed 
and will not change. Communist tactics 
may change, as they have; Communist 
appearances may change, as they have; 
but, their goal of world conquest will not 
change. 

There could be a nuclear war within the 
next 10, 15, or 20 years. Our strategy must 
assume that there will be at sometime a 
Communist leader who believes it to be 
to his advantage to attack the United 
States with nuclear weapons 


The public must understand these two basics. 
To say that atomic war is ‘“‘unthinkable’’ is 
really to say that we do not want to think 
about it. We are vulnerable to atomic attack 
We must continue to prepare for atomic attack 
The probability of attack decreases proportion- 


ately With our preparedness to meet il 


... the Republican Approach 


Charles H. Percy, central figure in mapping 
1960—64 Republican platform strategy ind 
president of Bell & Howell Company, typifies 
the active younger element in today’s politics 
Named president of the Company in 1949 
at the a f 29, he is still one of the nation’s 
youngest top business executives He joined 
Bell & Howell in 1936 while atten 
University of Chicago, and worked | 
through almost every department 

In 1949 he was named one of the ten out 
standing young men in the United States by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. In 1956 he 
attended the presidential inaugural ceremonies 
in Peru and Bolivia as a personal representa 
tive of President Eisenhower with the rank of 


Special Ambassador Bachrach 








What is the most critical problem facing the next 
administration in providing adequate national 
security? 


The most critical problem facing the next 
administration will be the problem of com- 
municating to the American people the absolute 
necessity of being prepared either to fight and 
terminate an atomic war or do those things 
necessary to win the Cold War. 

The strategic imperatives of our national 
defense policy, which must be understood and 
supported, are: 

1. A nuclear retaliatory power that can 
survive suprise attac¢ k, strike back, and 
destroy any enemy. 

Highly mobile and versatile forces to 
deter or to check local aggressions and 


brushfire wars 











“Putting the issues and the facts be 


3. Continuing and unremitting moderniza- 
tion of our retaliatory forces through the 
continued development of the manned 
bomber well into the missile age, and 
continued development and production 
of new strategic weapons such as the 
Polaris weapons system, new generations 
of ballistic missiles, and anti-missile 
missiles. 

4. Acceleration of hardening and dispersal 

of our missile capabilities. 

Dispersal of our manned bombers and 
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maintenance of an airborne alert capa- 
bility. 
6. Intensified development of active civil 
defense, including the development of a 
new program to build a reserve of 
storable food adequate to the needs of our 
population after atomic attack. 
A military establishment enabling unified 
command in Europe, the Pacific, and the 
North American continent. 

8. Continuation of the “long pull’ pre- 
paredness policies to avoid the perilous 
peaks and slumps of defense spending 
and planning which marked earlier 
administrations. 

9. Strengthening the military might of the 
Free World through mutual security 
programs which encourage individual 
nations to assume increasing responsi- 
bility for regional security. 

For the past eight years the Administration 
has emphasized the “‘long pull’ nature of our 
defense buildup. There was no demobilization 
at the end of the Korean conflict similar to 
demobilization following World Wars I and II. 
We have maintained the highest level of peace- 
time defense spending in history. The so-called 
*‘missile gap’’ will soon be closed. Our achieve- 
ments in space technology, when intelligently 
compared with those of the Russians, are out- 
standing. Certainly acceleration is warranted 
as necessary, for there will be technological 
breakthroughs; but, we must carry this out 
with great care, for the toll of obsolescence will 
be high. 


~] 


Much has been said about the need for the public 
to understand the needs of defense. Exactly what 
should the public understand? Where are the present 
areas of misunderstanding? 


Still too many of us do not realize the kind of 


world we live in, and have not been able to 
convince ourselves that the issue of the Com- 
munist threat of atomic war is going to be with 


is a prime re 


us for a long time. We must get accustomed to 
alarms. We must learn to cooperate with 
defense officials and military leaders and to 
understand the immense responsibility we have 
placed in their hands as defenders of the Free 
World in a time when 30 minutes’ warning is 
the most we can expect. 

After reading an advance copy of Khru- 
shchev’s vituperative and antagonistic attack on 
the United States which destroyed the Summit 
conference, Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates 
ordered a communications alert. When the 
public learned of this, large segments were 
dismayed, alarmed, and shocked. And yet, our 
Secretary of Defense had made a defense deci- 
sion which he took to be his duty in time of 
crisis. The uproar subsided quickly. But, the 
fact that we were surprised and dismayed by 
this action indicates a misunderstanding of the 
obligations we have as a nation and as a people. 
We cannot afford another Pearl Harbor con- 
sidering the destructive power of modern 
weapons. 

We also need better understanding of our 
mutual security programs. We seem willing to 
put billions of dollars into direct defense, such 
as armaments, but not on other, less conven- 
tional, indirect programs which the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has personally said 
are equally important. We cannot always or 
often find a quick and easy solution to the 
immense problems we face, and the American 
people need to understand the need for 
patience. Disarmament, for example, is an 
immensely complex and difficult question and 
the road to achieving a realistic and workable 
arms control agreement is a long one. If we 
lose our patience through lack of understand- 
ing, we may either destroy the basis for 
achievement or make concessions which would 
do irreparable damage. 

And we must understand that the old 
devices no longer work. Not too many years ago 
we could have confronted the Cuban situation 
with a contingent of Marines, solved the prob- 
lem and moved on. Today, this course is not 
being proposed by either political party. We 
must dedicate patience, strength, and _ re- 
sources to working out such problems over long 
periods of time in order to assure a more lasting 
solution. 


Is there adequate public understanding abroad 
of U.S. efforts toward Free World security? What 
more is needed and what does your platform do 
to satisfy that need? 


S before the country 


There are two places on earth today where 
American determination to maintain Free 
World security must be first and fully under 
stood: The United States and Russia. Failing 
this, the understanding of our allies and the 
uncommitted nations desperately needed as 
it is would not be enough. We have found by 
experience that actions speak louder than 
words. In Lebanon, in Berlin, in the Formosa 
Straits, the image of America has_ been 
strengthened by firm actions consistent with 
our strategy and our strength. Since 1954 not a 
single country has fallen behind the Iron 
Curtain 

The Republican platform reaffirms American 
determination to use force if necessary to pre 
serve the Free World, and to use every peaceful 
means to return captive nations to freedom and 
independence It pledges that the people of 
Latin America, Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East will have the support and guidance of 
America. It pledges the efforts of the United 
States to nullify the Russian conspiracy to 
destroy the world’s confidence in America’s 
desire for peace. But our actions will be the 
meaningful thing. The first broken pledge will 
destroy more of America’s image than any- 


thing else we could do 


Can you illustrate where public understanding 
has resulted in successful national security and 
international action—or, conversely, where lack of 
understanding has resulted in lack of success or 
even direct failure? 


The public most certainly misunderstood the 
implications of Communist expansion and the 
rapid demobilization at the end of World War 
Il. Understanding of the total Communist 
strategy was so limited at that time that the 
American public and American leadership 
acted wrongly and the peace was lost for many 
nations. But this resulted from a bipartisan 
attitude. ‘‘Bring the boys back home” was a 
rallying cry for Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

Later, although the public was alert to the 
necessity to contain Communism in Europe, 
we were uninformed of danger in the Far East 
This led us to exclude Korea from the contain- 
ment plan, and led the Communists to a mis 
calculated attack which resulted in more than 
150,000 American casualties. In contrast 
public support of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration decision not to demobilize after 
Korea is evidence of a new understanding of 


what constitutes American strength 


e€ responsibility of a political party.’ 


The rise of Adolph Hitler was an earlier 
example of a lack of public understanding end 
ing in tragedy. We now know that it would 
have been better to believe Hitler in his boast- 
ful plans and outrageous pronouncements, for 
he told us precisely what he would do, then 
proceeded to do it. In our dealings with Com- 
munist leaders, we must listen and_ better 
understand them and their strategy. It is 
better to listen to what appears foolish and act 
prudently, than to assume that certain behavior 
is foolish because we would not ourselves act 


that way 


What specific steps can and should be taken to 
assure enlightened and effective public support, 
and what is your party doing—or what will it do— 
to achieve this? 


The first and, perhaps, most important 
thing the Republican Party has done to assure 
public understanding and support for our 
defense programs and position is the nomina- 
tion of two of the most experienced and best 
informed men in America for the two most 
important positions in American government 
Richard Nixon and Cabot Lodge fully under- 
stand the essential requirement of publi 
support and understanding for a_ successful 
American defense and foreign policy. The Vice 
President’s series of papers — the first, on Com- 
munism, was issued late in August is an 
example of his view of the right of the people to 
know. It is apparent that the Republican Party 
has recognized that the central issue before the 
American people is international in character 

| would cite the 1959 Republican report, 
Decisions for a Better America, and the 1960 
Republican platform as positive action to 
inform the American people about the bask 
issues and problems confronting us. Putting the 
issues and the facts before the country is a 
prime responsibility of a political party. 

The 1960 Republican platform sums up our 
defense requirements in these words: 


There is no price ceiling on America’s security 
The United States can and must provide what- 
ever is necessary to insure its own security and 
that oO] the Free World and to provide any 
necessary increased expenditures to meet neu 
situations, to guarantee the opportunity to fulfill 
the hope s of men of good u ill evervwhere To 
prot ide more Wou ld be waste ful. To pro ide less 
would be catastrophic. Our defense posture 


; ; 
must remain steadfast, confident, and superior 


’ } 
fo a pote ntial foes. 








_.. the Democratic Approach 


by Congressman Chester Bowles, 


What do you see as the needs of national security 
in view of Mr. Khrushchev’s new hostile attitude, 
the step-up in the Cold War, and other significant 
world-wide developments? 


Our national security needs for the decisive 
new decade of the 1960’s can be summed up 
briefly. We need a broad-gauged and persistent 
strategy for peace. Such a strategy will keep in 
balance all of our dramatic new requirements 
for national action in arms and arms control, in 
economic and technical assistance programs, in 
our policies of trade and aid, in our intelligence 
and information efforts, in the relative empha 
sis we place on the developme nt of the United 
Nations and other international institutions 
and in the recruitment, training, and assign 
ment of more highly qualified Americans in all 
these spheres of activity 

A key element in a successful strategy for 
peace in the 1960’s will be our ability as a 
nation to develop a national mood, a sense of 
public awareness of the long-range, across-the 
board nature of the challenge we face. Such an 
understanding will help immunize us from 
crisis reactions. It will help guarantee that 
American policy will reflect a steadier view of 
the world, one that will not be upset day to day 
and month to month by decisions taken in 
Moscow. It will enable us to move ahead of 
events rather than to be overcome or over 
taken by them 


What is the most critical problem facing the next 
administration in providing adequate national 
security? 


There is need for fresh, imaginative action in 
all aspects of our national security policies 
However, | am convinced that the single most 
critical problem facing the next administration 
will be to develop a properly coordinated effort 
in the fields of arms and arms control. I can 


think of no single area where the need is 


Chairman, Democratic Platform Committee 


greater, for few areas have been subjected to 
less coordination or greater confusion in the 
past two years 

The 1960 Democratic platform was deliber 
ately written to perform part of the task of 
public education on this issue. Under its over 
all theme of “The Rights of Man,” it attempts 
to put our needed strategy for peace into the 
perspective of the 1960's 

| believe that the chief difference between 
our 1956 and 1960 platforms is the explicit 
awareness which permeates our statement this 
year of the interrelationship of all the many 
aspects of our world policies, as well as of 


‘foreign’ and ‘“‘domestic’’ policies themselves 


The Businessman’s Role 

The businessman can do much to support a 
national strategy for peace. At the govern 
mental level | hope that many of our most 
talented businessmen will again be available 
for direct appointment in the new Administra 
tion. Revision of our outmoded conflicts-in- 
interest legislation and a revitalized sense of 
practical bipartisanship will, I hope, provide 
needed inducements for longer term service 
than we have had in recent years 

Outside of government circles, our business 
community will find that it will be dealing 
increasingly with government in any event 
This is, of course, especially true in the defense 
field, both in consultative and contractual 
capacities. Here businessmen can help disen- 
tangle the lines of divided government by 
cutting down on unnecessary end runs to both 
Executive and Congressional offices in an effort 
to refight decisions already lost, or to perpetu- 
ate arguments already resolved 

In the wider field of public opinion, business- 
men individually and organized can help 
directly to build the long-term support which a 
national strategy for peace will require. More 
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itive involvement in public life at all levels, platform are specifically designed to outline the 
the stimulation of public discussion of world strategy for peace which the new Democrati 
ffairs, and the relation of local management administration will pursue. The 1960 plat 
ind labor interests to our world policy will help form commits a new Administration to “‘recast 
to create a sense Of Involvement in our national our military capacity in order to provide forces 


security communities across and weapons of a diversity, balance, and 


America 


program =i 
mobility sufficient in quantity and quality to 


deter both limited and general aggressions.” 
Much has been said about the need for the public . : 
here has already been considerable evi 

to understand the needs of defense. Exactly what bl 
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areas of misunderstanding? massive retaliation’’ and ‘‘a bigger bang for 
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the buck” policies of the present Administra 


Public understanding is very often a vague tion. Consequently, our platform goes on to 


ind intangible commodity, and all of us have commit us to improved deterrent military 


in increasing stake in reducing these elements power as well as “balanced conventional 
of vagueness and intangibility military forces which will permit a response 
Public awareness of the twin problems of graded to the intensity of any threats of 


arms and arms control is a critical area. The aggressive forces.’ 


next President's own role as a national educator ‘There has also been special public concern 


s likely to be tested as much in this field as in expressed over the budgetary ceilings imposed 


any other. He must somehow create a new and on our defense requirements. Consequently, 


f inter the 1960 Democratic 


understanding of the 
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relationship = ol defense ina 


deeper public platform pledges .‘‘con 


disarmament tinuous modernization of these forces through 


policies in an effort to demonstrate that they intensified research and development, includ- 


are not antithetical but complementary ing essential programs now slowed down, termi- 
His administration will have to demonstrate nated, suspended, or neglected for lack of 
how our chances for reasonable negotiations budgetary support.” 


with the Soviet Union on disarmament depend 
upon our ability to build a better balanced 


defense establishment how our chances for 


progress on the technical disarmament ques 
tions of inspection and control depend upon 
scientific research which must, at least in part, 


be conducted under Defense Department and 


Atomic Energy Commission auspices how our 
over-all strategi picture iffects where and at 


evels we seek to negotiate reductions in 


what 


our armed strength 


Platform Proposals 


Many elements of the current Democrati 


But public concern is equally evident over 
this Administration’s failure to make greater 
headway in the field of arms control. Hence, 
our 1960 platform commits us to the “primary 
task’’ of developing ‘“‘responsible proposals that 
will help break the deadlock on arms con- 
trol.”’ 

One of our platform proposals which has 
achieved widespread public support is the sug- 
gested ‘‘National Peace Agency” ‘for dis- 
armament planning and research to muster the 
scientific ingenuity, coordination, continuity 
ind seriousness of purpose which are now 
lacking in our arms control efforts.’’ This is a 
proposal which Senator Kennedy and I sub- 








mitted in legislative form last spring (S. 3173, 


and H.R. 10977). We are delighted over the 


belated but encouraging announcement of 


September 9, 1960, that a new United States 
Disarmament Administration is at last being 
created for precisely the purposes we have 
urged. 

Finally, our 1960 platform seeks to lend 
seriousness to our future arms control effort by 
committing a new Democratic Administration 
to ‘‘planning for an orderly shift in our expendi- 
tures’’ to take effect if and when reductions in 
arms levels occur. Our platform goes on to say 
‘long delayed reductions in excise, corporation, 
and individual income taxes will then be 


possible.”’ 


Is there adequate public understanding abroad 
of U.S. efforts toward Free World security? 


The uncertainties in our NATO alliance, the 


reaction abroad to our official mishandling of 
the U-2 flights, the admitted misjudging of 


Japanese public opinion in connection with 
President Eisenhower’s abortive visit to Japan 


these are only a few of the recent examples of 


the problems which our present policies have 
given us in terms of public opinion abroad. 
While some of these inadequacies can be 
remedied by better intelligence and better in- 
formation policies overseas, the basic remedy 
will be the adoption of more adequate policies 
themselves. 


Can you illustrate where public understanding 
has resulted in successful national security and 
international action—or, conversely, where lack 
of understanding has resulted in lack of success 
or even direct failure? 


The most spectacular examples of the con- 
trasting effects of public understanding and a 
lack of it on the success or failure of policy lie in 
the field of economic aid. We have said that the 
purpose of our aid program is to halt the 
spread of Communism—much in the way that 
the 1960 Republican platform says, ‘“‘to nullify 
the Soviet conspiracy is our greatest task.’ We 
have forgotten that the problems which our 
economic aid program is designed to meet are 
problems which would exist if Karl Marx and 
Nikita Khrushchev had never lived. 

We have sometimes acted as though the pur- 
pose of our aid program is to buy support at the 
United Nations, forgetting that genuine friend- 
ship cannot be purchased that commitments 
which are for sale to us are also for sale to 
others. 

We have sometimes behaved as though the 
chief problem in the underdeveloped continents 


the decisive issue... 


will 
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of Asia, Africa, and Latin America is to fill the 
stomachs of peasants with rice, forgetting that 
if these peasants lack a sense of participation, 
involvement, and hope, they may merely be- 
come better fed, more muscular Communists. 
With our vital but partially outmoded aid pro- 
gram defended on grounds as weak as these, it 
is no wonder that public support has been 
diffused and uneven. 

Contrast these current public attitudes with 
those which surrounded the Marshall Plan with 
support, enthusiasm, and vitality a dozen years 
ago. Here public support was forthcoming be- 
cause the program was presented in effective, 
understandable terms —as a joint effort of free 
peoples to rebuild for common purposes. 

What specific steps can and should be taken to 
assure enlightened, effective public support, and 
what is your party doing—or what will it do—to 
achieve this? 


Over the last few years, the Democratic 
National Committee, through its Advisory 
Council, has devoted special time and attention 
to the preparation of policy position papers on 
all aspects of a national strategy for peace. 
These materials are available on request from 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Earlier this year, we Democrats also 
pioneered in holding regional platform hearings 
across the country in advance of our national 
convention. Several sessions were devoted to 
defense, disarmament, and other aspects of our 
world policy. Panels consisting of leading 
Democratic office holders heard from a wide 
variety of experts and laymen, and summary 
reports of these hearings were widely dis- 
tributed inside and outside of the Democratic 
Party. 

Further extensive platform hearings were 
undertaken at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Los Angeles—and once more the 
results were given wide distribution. 

I know that Senator Kennedy personally 
hopes that the issue of America’s national 
strength military, political, economic, and 
moral will in retrospect prove to have been 
the decisive issue in the 1960 election. His own 
campaign has been organized with this in mind. 
Win or lose, I know that he and all of us asso- 
ciated with him regard a Presidential campaign 
as a national opportunity for all of us to 
participate in the process of self-education on 
the major questions of our time, and no ques- 
tions are more important than the ones which 
The General Electric Defense Quarterly is bring- 
ing to the forefront of public attention in this 


issue. 
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‘The effectiveness of public affairs education must be increased at the 





adult level.’’ General Mundy describes *‘National Security Seminars’’ 
as one answer. Then, in a concluding Defense Quarterly interview, he cites 
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total power 


Since taking command of the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces in 1957, General Mundy has made a determined and suc- 
cessful effort to instill in the curriculum a realistic appraisal of the 
United States position in the world, against the backdrop of the 
pattern—military, political, and economic. 

As background for his present position, General Mundy has 
behind him a balanced military career: senior command (Com- 
mander, Second Air Force, SAC); combat command in World 
War Il (Commander, 39th Bomb Group, and later 313th Bomb 
Wing—B-29s—in the air offensive against Japan); supply and 
services (Director of Supply, Maintenance and Services, AMC 
and Headquarters USAF); and research and development (Com- 
mander, Air Proving Ground); as well as training (Commander, 
33rd Flying Wing, Central Flying Training Command). 

He is a graduate of the U.S. Military Academy, the Army-Navy 
Staff College, and the National War College. 








Responsible adult American citizenship has 
always assumed something more on the part 
of the individual than mere literacy, a working 
acquaintance with our political and govern- 
mental processes, and a familiarity with our 
nation’s history. It has assumed, in addition, 
a positive and continuing interest in and an 
intelligent understanding of the contemporary 
public affairs of the nation. 

However, there are at least two considera- 
tions which lead to doubt in this matter. There 
is, first, the fact that the American citizen of 
today finds himself confronted by more 
numerous and vastly more complicated issues 
in the realm of public affairs than were his 
forebears. These factors have contributed to 
the growth of a dangerous and ever-widening 
gap between popular knowledge and special- 
ized knowledge —a development which in 
public affairs can spell disaster for a democracy. 
Especially has this been true in the vast fields 
of national security affairs and international 
relations. 


The second consideration concerns. the 


adequacy of such information on public affairs 
which is available to the American citizen 
today. It may be true that our newspaper 
press, radio, and television represent the finest 
media of mass communication in the world, 
and that never before has the citizen had access 
to so much information on the affairs of the 
day. Yet, the citizen is defeated by the quan- 
tity. 

For these reasons, the effectiveness of public 
affairs must be increased at the adult level. 
The challenge primarily is to those institutions 
in the United States, both public and private, 
which assume responsibility for adult educa- 
tion. 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
within the limitations of its jurisdiction, has 
undertaken to meet the challenge of adult 
education in the economic and _ industrial 
aspects of national defense and _ national 
security affairs. The College is a joint-service 
military institution, established on the highest 
level in the educational system of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and operates under a charter 
issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Its basic 
purpose is to enhance the preparation of 
selected military officers and key civilian per- 
sonnel for important command, staff, and 
policy-making positions. 

Emphasis is on plans and policies for the 
employment of the economic resources of the 
nation to assure a military and defense posture 
in so-called “‘peacetime”’ that can deter attack, 
and that can cope with it from the outset if 
it comes. The College, however, does not 
interpret its mission as one narrowly confined 
to an examination of the economics of making 
this nation ready to meet armed attack. A 
major portion of its program is devoted to a 
study of the economic, political, and psycholog- 
‘cold war’’ and of interna- 
tional conflict in general, including the eco- 
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ical aspects of the 











nomics of collective detense and collective 


security In essence, the ° protrac ted conflict’ 


theme runs through the entire curriculum 


Three Separate Courses 

In carrying out its educational mission, the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces con 
ducts three separate though closely correlated, 
courses of instruction: a ten-months’ resident 
course, designed primarily for regular senior 
officers of the military services and for civilian 
officials of the Federal Government; a corre 
spondence course: and a series of two-week 

National Security Seminars.” 

It is through its organized program of ex 
tension studies, consisting of the correspond 
ence course and the “National Security 
Seminars,” that the College undertakes to 
create a better understanding on the part of 
the general public of the many national and 
international problems associated with our 
national defense and the requirements of our 
national strategy. The correspondence course, 
based on the ten-months’ resident course is 
intended to extend the facilities and program 
of the College to those who, unable to receive 
instruction in the resident course, may serve 
nevertheless in current and future security 
programs 1n key positions 1n the armed forces, 
the civilian agencies of government, industry, 
or elsewhere in the nation’s economic structure 
Approximately 9100 people have completed 
the course since its inauguration in 1950, and 
the College is now awarding certificates of 
completion at the rate of 1000 per year. It 
is interesting to note that many of our large 
corporations are now using the correspondence 
course as part of their executives’ development 


program 


National Security Seminars 

One of the most unique educational oppor- 
tunities offered by the College to the American 
public is its series of ‘‘National Security 
Seminars.’” This program affords the citizen 
a genuine forum for the discussion of public 
issues relating to national security, as well as 
a digest of pertinent and correlated informa- 
tion necessary to a sober consideration of those 
issues. The seminars have been conducted each 
year since 1948 in selected cities throughout 
the nation, by two teams of officers from the 


1? 


military component of the College faculty 
Each seminar offers a two-weeks’ course 
embodying the essentials of the ten-months’ 
resident course in national security economics 
Sponsorship of the seminar is undertaken by 
a local civic organization, or by several such 
organizations acting collectively— such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the local university, 
ind the trade and manutas turers’ issociations 


Participants in a given seminar represent 


grass-roots cross section of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, business, education, religion 
the professions, women’s organizations, and 
CLV 1¢ life 

The College has found its program of 
“National Security Seminars” an _ effective 
nstrument for making the American citizen 
more deeply and actively aware of the problems 
of national security, and of his own respons! 
bilities for coming to grips with them. As of 
June of this year, 196 individual seminars had 
been conducted in 110 cities located in 45 
states and the District of Columbia. During 


this period, more than 52,000 persons were 
awarded graduation certificates for participa- 
tion in the program 

The enthusiastic response which the Amer- 
ican public has accorded the efforts of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces to 
enhance the public understanding of our 
national security problems is evidence that 
American citizens have not lost their desire 
to do their part in making the democratic 
process work nor their willingness to give 
sufficient time to the job. But simultaneously, 
the experience of the College underscores the 
imperative need for making available to the 
adult citizen the facilities necessary for con 


tinuing education in public affairs. 





Here ire Grenera Mundy’s answers f 
) tons posed by the DEFENSE QUAR 
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General Mundy, you mentioned ‘‘a dangerous 
and ever-widening gap between popular knowl- 
edge and specialized knowledge.’’ What are some 
specific areas where public understanding must be 
increased? 


There are many. But perhaps best illustrat- 
ing the point is the lack of understanding 
surrounding the need for a strong civil defense 
Almost everyone knows that we are subject 
to attack on this country regardless ot 


whether it is probable or not. But the effects 
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of such an attack are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average citizen. There is a general 
misunderstanding on the part of the American 
public toward such safeguards as_ property 
protection, preparation of fallout shelters, 
storage of food and other essentials, and stock- 
piling of medical and survival items. Until we 
have a fuller comprehension an awareness 

of the threat, we won't have the public support 


which civil defense so desperately needs. 


From information available to you as a military 
educator, just what does this threat amount to? 
Are the Russians better prepared than we in the 
civil defense area? 
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effective application of our national policy.’ 
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defense has a direct bearing on the 


A number of leading scientific sources make 
this estimate: under our present state of civil 
defense preparedness, it is entirely possible 
that Russia, with adequate planning, could 
attack this country and kill scores of millions 
of people in the initial attack, through a 
combination of nuclear, chemical, and bacterio- 
logical weapons. Then, using a _ liquidation 
process following the attack, this number 
could be increased by many millions more. 

As to Soviet civil defense preparedness, from 
all indications they put a great deal of emphasis 
on it. However, under the assumed condition 
of their making the first strike, their civil 
defense effort doesn’t necessarily have to be 
as strong as ours. We, with our best retaliation 
and with them having the initiative, could 
probably inflict on them no more than a tenth 
as many casualties, and they might well be 
willing to make that sacrifice under certain 
conditions. 


Assuming that we build adequate civil and 
other defense facilities, just how optimistic or 
pessimistic are you as to our ability to deter war? 


With a strong national policy and adequate 
preparedness, including a strong civil defense 
program, there’s not going to be any hot war. 


Are there other areas of civil defense which lack 
public understanding? 


There are definite national implications of 
a strong civil defense, other than personal 
survival. The strength of our civil defense has 
a direct bearing on the effective application of 
our national policy. The policy of deterrence 
implies our willingness and ability to punish 
military aggression at the time and place and 
with the weapons of our own choice. Experts 
suggested, however, that when the 
Soviets achieve a nuclear-tipped missile capa- 
bility, for this policy to be creditable it must 
be matched with a civil defense program which 
includes both evacuation and fallout shelter. 
It is argued that no would make the 
decision to launch a nuclear attack knowing 
full well that he would receive a counterattack 
which at the present stage of the game cannot 
be stopped, unless he could at least evacuate 
his women and children from the target area 
and unless he had a fallout shelter program. 
Our civil defense effort is under most able 
direction, but unfortunately it has been re- 
ceived apathetically by the country at large. 
This definitely needs Our civil 
defense program also must insure continuity 
of government and the related planning 
essential for survival in the event of an atomic 
attack. 


have 


one 


correction. 
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Based on your knowledge of the two political 
party platforms, what emphasis do you believe 
the next administration will give to civil defense? 


In their official platforms, both parties 
recognize the need for a strong civil defense. 
However, it is impossible to predict at this 
time what specific measures the next adminis- 
tration will introduce. It is up to the business 
leaders, the public citizens, the professional 
statesmen, the cross section of people who 
make up the leadership of our two-party 
system, to carry the honest facts of not only 
civil defense, but all aspects of the military, 
economic, and psychological warfare to the 
public. 


And your school, and other activities such as 
your school, can help to provide the understanding 
required of our nation's leaders? 


Our school is prepared to teach expected 
leaders, to give them a broad background, to 
develop their abilities to analyze and think. 
But, this is a slow process, and the world 
situation requires faster effort. And _ this 
creates a challenge to the businessman. Any- 
thing he can do to create public awareness 
of today’s situation is to our country’s ad- 
vantage, whether it be through speeches, 
sponsored television messages, advertisements, 
or company house organs. More than ever 
today, businessmen must not only understand 
the world situation, but they must in turn be 
willing to participate extensively in govern- 
ment programs to develop public understand- 
ing. 


An Invitation To Defense Quarterly Readers 


The Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces extends an invitation to qualified 
civilians in business, industry, and _ the 
professions to enroll in its graduate-level 
correspondence course, entitled ‘‘The Eco- 
nomics of National Security.” 

Subject matter of the resident curriculum 
is presented in 22 bound volumes organized 
into five integrated units of study: Back- 
ground Information; Resources and Facili- 
ties; Processes in the Economics of Na- 
tional Security; Foreign Aspects of Na- 
tional Security; and the Problems of 
National Security. Texts and instructional 
materials are provided at no cost to the 
student. 

Address applications to: Commandant, 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attention: Corre- 
spondence Course Division. 


Let’s compete 


ON OUR TERMS 


by Dr. Lyman R. Fink, General Manager, Atomic Products Division, General Electric Co. 





As General Manager of the Atomic Products 
Division, Dr. Fink's work involves both direc- 
tion of General Electric's activity in the com 
mercial atomic field, and defense and research 
activities at the Government-owned Hanford 
Atomic Products Operation. Public acceptance 
of the atom—both its military and peaceful as- 
pects—has been and is a vital factor in main- 
taining our international posture, and Dr. Fink 
has played an active role in achieving public 
understanding in this area. This activity is re- 
flected in his recommendations in this Defense 
Quarterly article. 

Dr. Fink, who joined General Electric in 
1937, has held key management positions with 
the Company's Electronics Laboratory, the Radio 
and Television Department, and the Research 
Laboratory. From 1957 to 1959, he served as 
general manager of the X-Ray Department in 
Milwaukee. 

He was awarded the Charles A. Coffin 
Award, General Electric's highest recognition, 
in 1948 for his work on the design and develop- 
ment of a gunfire control system for use by 
the U.S. Navy. 
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In identifying industry’s role in countering 
communist propaganda moves, Dr. Fink 
uses America’s atomic energy program to 
illustrate the necessity of achieving public 
understanding. He insists that: 


@ A truly informed public is not lightly 
swayed by opportunistic propaganda. 


@ We must not merely copy communistic 
moves. 


@ We must compete with strengths unique 
to a Democracy. 


@ The price of failure is freedom itself. 


‘A people finds greatness in . . . how it man- 
ages to harness its strivings to the aspirations of 
the age. Thus to be great is to fulfill a promise that 
surpasses the national interest.’’* 

Those charged with the responsibility for 
achieving public understanding and acceptance 


*A Forward Strategy Beyond Surviwal by Robert Strausz-Hupe 
William R. Kintner—ORBIS, Summer 196¢ 








of our national defense program are today 
afforded this opportunity for greatness. To 
the degree that we identify the needs of na- 
tional defense with the needs of the world, we 
make common cause with the world’s people. 
To the degree that the world’s people under- 
stand our stewardship in freedom’s cause, to 
this degree we enhance this cause. 


Opinion vs. Understanding 


Public opinion, while powerful, is a_ fickle 
thing. Public understanding is much more to 
be sought, for a truly informed public is not 
lightly swayed by opportunistic propaganda. 
An informed public cannot easily be ‘“‘slogan- 
ized.”’ ‘“‘Yankee, go home’”’ could rarely be 
popular where we achieved public understand- 
ing. 

Is it unrealistic to hope for understanding? 
Should we aspire to no more than favorable 
public opinion? To do so would be to sell 
short both the dedicated and creative people 
in the physical sciences of communication and 
industry, 
and the press who use the media. 


What Do We Have to Work With? 


those in government, education, 


Let’s look at the equipment we have avail- 
able: 

1. An open society which is not contained 
by the political ambitions or aggressive in- 
stincts of a few. 

2. A society that has sponsored a system 
of competition which is immeasurably superior 
to state capitalism on every point: efficiency, 
incentives, research and product improvement 
capability, and, above all, the protection and 
advancement of the rights of the individual. 

3. A freedom to communicate and a system 
of communication second to none. 

Few would doubt that we are mastering the 
that, for 
example, world-wide space-relayed television 
is nearly upon us, perhaps with multilingual 
voice channels where needed. Few would doubt 


techniques of mass communication 


that the accelerating technical progress in all 
media that we have seen in the past 20-30 
40 years will be surpassed in half that time 
ahead. Yes, the tools are and increasingly will 
be at hand for insuring our national survival, 
not just through public opinion, but through 
world-wide understanding of postures, issues, 
ideologies, and ideals. But are we applying 
the same boldness, judgment, and imagination 
in utilizing these tools as we have in creating 
them? 
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East vs. West 


History may record that Communism was 
something other than an unalloyed evil. One 
of the presidential candidates referred recently 
to the competition for “the minds and hearts 
and souls of people.’’ The communist bluster 
has triggered a lasting and vital and wholesome 
crusade on which we should have embarked 
long ago . for its sake and not just as a 
defensive move. 

Note that Communism might claim a 
nomination for greatness in appearing to offer 
programs ‘‘that surpass the national interest,”’ 
that are international in scope. So a major 
aim of our crusade should be to build an un- 
derstanding of intent: political enslavement 
and world domination on the one hand, po- 
litical independence and technical and eco- 
nomic growth on the other. 

Russian technical, economic, and_ political 
successes have been sensationalized by our 
own reactions almost as much as by their ac- 
tions. We often have aroused the public to 
demand national competition for the sake of 
competition and not always toward a useful 
end. Too often the scale and direction of effort 
have been determined not by ourselves but 
by the opposition. There is a great opportunity 
to put the pressure of propaganda in its proper 
perspective both domestically and world-wide, 
through public understanding of the facts. 
There is a great opportunity to take the leader- 
ship in exploiting the tools available for public 
understanding. Countering Communism’s moves 
is vital; copying Communism’s moves is de- 
grading. So let’s compete with Communism, but 
on our terms—and to win. Can we make 
public understanding the Free World’s top 
offensive weapon? 


Industry as a Combatant 


Industry’s stake in the struggle is a real one. 
It has always provided the bulk of the hard- 
ware of national defense. Increasingly, indus- 
try is called upon to contribute to the strategic 
planning of defense as well as to its mechanics. 
The technological 
tendency. 

Private enterprise epitomizes the freedoms 
we seek to defend and promote. It offers the 
individual the opportunity to work or not to 
work, to invest or not to invest, to buy its 
product or not. It also carries an obligation to 
put its productive capacity at the disposal of 
the national interest in time of stress. 


spiral will deepen this 








To a gratifying degree, the industrialist is 
growing articulate in behalf of our system. 
His growth from entrepreneur to industrial 
statesman is a recent mid-century phenomenon. 
As his business grows increasingly international 
in scope and outlook, his contributions to 
world-wide understanding will grow. And just 
as in weaponry, sO in mass communication, 
industry has supplied the tools and can now 
be counted on to participate in strategic 
planning for their use. 

Until world-wide acceptance of freedom’s 
way, we need world-wide understanding and 
acceptance of the mechanics of defense of free- 


dom’s way . an understanding and accept- 


ance of our need for the awesome trappings of 
atomic defense, of brush-fire prevention, of 


continued military and diplomatic toughness. 

Bruno, a follower of Copernicus, was burned 
at the stake for embracing celestial concepts 
for which the public was not prepared. Atoms- 
for-Peace is currently threatened by the scat- 
tered fears of an insufficiently informed public. 


Understanding the Atom 


In 1946, with the formation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, this country embarked 
upon a full scale program in harnessing the 
atom for both peacetime and military uses 
Utilizing the combined strengths of govern- 
ment and industry, we have achieved in a short 
15 years absolute technical superiority in the 





atomic arena. This is a true “‘success’’ story, 
as it relates to technological achievement. The 
other part, public understanding, did not keep 
pace. 

Up to this point, the technical development, 
legislative success, and course of action have 
been in the hands of a knowledgeable few. We 
are now moving from the laboratory to the 
factory and into the widespread application of 
the atomic art. Unfortunately, we have not 
given equal attention, until recently, to the 
social aspect of the atom. We have mistaken 
public apathy for public acceptance; and now 
when the demonstration of our technical suc- 
cess on a broad scale would reap untold bene- 
fits, we are faced with the incipient problem of 
public acceptance. 

The effectiveness of our program for defense 
of the Free World is compromised wherever 
the public misunderstands. 

If we misunderstand, the price of failure in 
the short range is deterioration of our prestige 
and risk of attack through scorn for our strength. 
The price of failure in the long range is freedom 
itself. 

In this area of public understanding, the na- 
tion’s unshackled centers of creativity in the 
communications field face their finest chal- 
lenge: an irretrievable opportunity to harness 
our “‘strivings to the aspirations of the age . 
to fulfill a promise that surpasses the national 


interest’ an irretrievable opportunity for 


greatness 
































Public Understanding- 1 


A panel discussion by management and editorial staff, Time Inc. 


Cc. D. JACKSON, Moderator—Publisher, LIFE 
EDGAR BAKER—Managing Director, TIME-LIFE International 
JONATHAN N. LEONARD—Science Editor, TIME 

CHARLES J. V. MURPHY—Washington Correspondent, FORTUNE 
ROY ROWAN—Senior Editor, LIFE 

JOHN STEELE—Washington Bureau Chief, TIME-LIFE 

EDMUND STEVENS—Moscow Bureau Chief, TIME-LIFE 

With concluding remarks by: 

JAMES A. LINEN (pictured left)—President, Time Inc 












Karly this autumn, a common interest in public understanding and tits 

effect on defense policy brought together 170 of the top management of 
T'ime Inc. and the General Electric Company. Highlight of the meeting 

was a Defense Quarterly panel discussion by TIME, LIFE, and FORTUNE 
magazine personnel, which included fresh-from-location reports from 

Moscow, Europe, and Washington. Their comments, which follow, range 
from a first-hand report on Russian attitudes to an intriguing proposal 


fora Town Meeting of the U.S.A. 


- THE ULTIMATE WEAPON ¢ 
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Left to right: Moderator Jackson, Mr. Baker, Mr. Steele, Mr. Rowan, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Stevens 











_.. sometimes it is terribly di 
public awareness of 








Moderator Jackson 


MODERATOR JACKSON: 
of 
goes back to a period prior to World War II, 
the late Thirties, when the need emerged for 
the United States to 
formed about defense. Whole concepts began 


The 


public understanding of defense perhaps 


importance 


become publicly in- 
to change. 

For example, just before the war, thanks to 
Doctor 


Haushofer, the Mercator projection map went 


geopolitics and a famous German, 
down the drain for good. People in missilery, 
aviation, and the many other facets of global 
activity today wouldn't dream of consulting 


Mr. Mercator. Yet 


issue of public understanding 


anything drawn by this 


was a major 
just a few years back 
Today things are infinitely more complicated. 


By to World 


War II was a simple war, and the problems 


comparison today’s situation, 
leading up to it were understandable to prac 
tically anybody who wanted to listen. Today, 
things are not the same. 

To stimulate discussion, I will say that per- 
haps one of the reasons they are not the same, 
that 


standing, is 


there is not enough public under- 
intellectual, 


and 
the emotional, and 
psychological conflict that exists between the 
American scientists and the would-be American 
propagandists. 

That is the the 
people feel that we are behind the Russians 


one of reasons American 
In Africa and in other developing and unedu- 
the the 


respond to power, we are being pretty badly 


cated parts of world where natives 
clobbered by the Soviets, whose scientists see 
absolutely no harm in indulging in a scientific 
phony if it is going to suit Mr. Khrushchev’s 
bill. Our scientists do not want to indulge in 


scientific phonies. 


The Russian Record 


MR. LEONARD: Often people ask me, “Why 
do you print stories about Russian successes 


when we cannot be sure they are real?’ Actu- 


ally the Russians have a very good record for 
truth in such matters. Whenever we have been 
able to check a statement turns 
out that they have done what they said they 


of theirs, it 


have done. 

How many crack-ups they had before each 
success is another matter. Since they 
their 
them. 


make 


tests in secret, we never hear about 

Some years ago | asked General Schriever, 
head of our Air Research and Development 
Command, why the Air Force had put our test 
range at Cape Canaveral, which has U.S. Route 
No. Lrunning past it. Among other things, there 
is a trailer camp right opposite the island, where 
anybody can park a trailer full of electronic 
equipment and observe our rockets in that way. 
General Schriever said he did not like it, but 
that there was no better place to put the test 
range. 

This hands the U.S. a real disadvantage. 
All known. The 
announce only their successes, and by doing ~ 
this have built up a reputation for infallibility 
that may not be deserved. 


of its failures are Russians 


We cannot do what the Russians do. Our 
country is not built that way. And it would 
be dangerous for us to permit major failures 
to be concealed from the public. But the day- 
by-day operations of Cape Canaveral do not 
have to be done in the open, as they are today. 
It would be much better to keep a good part 
of the both 
propaganda reasons. 


tests secret, for military and 


MODERATOR JACKSON: But, on the sub- 
of 
sometimes it is terribly difficult to build public 
of 


cerning defense. Perhaps the news media have 


ject what the public should understand, 


awareness important developments con- 
not always prepared them for it. For instance, 
would it be a good idea for the U.S. press to 
start presenting to the American public more 
of the current debate on manned aircraft ver- 


sus the missile? 


Manned Aircraft vs. Missile 


MR. LEONARD: I think that there should be 
discussion of that. There is a case to be made 
for both points of view, and the public should 
participate in the discussion. 

But 
kept secret. For instance, there must be a body 


there are also things that should be 


of knowledge within our Air Force as to how 
many B-52’s would be able to deliver a load 
defended The 
consequences of that sort of knowledge should 


in strongly enemy territory 
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difficult to build 


af , 
of important developments concerning defense. 


guide our policy and should be discussed. But 
the technical details themselves should be kept 
secret. 

The broad subject of the value of manned 
military aircraft should be kept in the open 
If the advocates of any weapon manage to 
silence their critics, we are apt to find ourselves 
with something like the Polish cavalry, which 
was the major weapon of Poland at the start of 
World War II, and which had practically no 


military value. 


MR. MURPHY: I should like to comment 
further on the question of Cape Canaveral. | 
am not at all concerned with the fact that 
Cape Canaveral is in full view. Why should it 
not be in full view? My friend, John Steele, 
has said that he would have a six-lane highway 
push right through the center of it. 

What was the real cause of our trouble at 
Cape Canaveral? We began our missile effort 
rather late. We were then under the guns of 
the Russians. They had had certain successes 
with their Sputnik. Our program was just 
getting under way. Failures were inevitable. 

But behind the program was a great deal of 
thinking, a massive program. Perhaps there 


was a failure, but it did not consist alone of 


Cape Canaveral. It was the failure of our 
Government— and perhaps our press, in part 
to realize or convey a sense of how compre- 
hensive this program was, that it was some- 
thing constructed for many years to come, 
that it was wide in its reach, that competent 
men and competent companies were in charge 
of it. Certainly today, there can be no question 
of the success, the very important and very 
real success of our efforts in missiles. In fact, 
I think this is, in a certain sense, one of the 
most important parts of this whole question of 
understanding. 


How Strong Is the U.S.? 


We have run down our military capacity in 
the world too much. We are much stronger 
than generally realized. To be sure, this is a 
political year. One must expect criticism. But 
we have convinced a great many people 
throughout the world that we are weaker than 
we are, that we are indeed militarily inferior to 
Russia. 

Is this a good thing to believe on the basis 
of the facts that we have? I don’t think so. 
It has tended to hurt our foreign policy. It 
has tended to undermine the confidence that 
we should create in the world in order to make 


our foreign policy more successful 

There is nothing, I believe, in the evidence 
to suggest that we are behind. The race may 
be getting tighter, but the strength, I am 
convinced, is there for whatever use this 
country wishes to put it to. 

Another point. Today in many parts of the 
world we are in trouble. Laos, Cuba, Congo, 
in each of these situations certain plans were 
made. Laos, particularly, we have recognized 
as a strategic position for which we would go 
to war. However, a man whom we should be 
supporting, or at least who is most  pro- 
Western, is going down or at least at this point 
is in trouble. We had prepared our plans, but 
they were not accepted, not put to use. 

Why? Perhaps it is a reluctance to take 
risk, which comes in part from some doubts 
in the American people, although I question 
that these doubts really exist. But, neverthe- 
less, there is a reluctance to act as though we 
did have power. | do not see how we can get 
through this long situation unless from time 
to time we first decide to work from a position 
that will command respect, and secondly, we 
are prepared to put our power in a position of 
risk in certain circumstances. 


Awareness with Leadership 

MR. BAKER: What this all seems to boil 
down to is a need to concentrate on trying to 
communicate to the public a fairly short list 
of basic concepts. There is a story that George 
Allen, Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
tells about the American exhibit at the Amer- 
ican Fair in Russia last year, which is a perfect 
illustration of basic awareness. There was a 
guest book at the fair and we invited all the 
Russians to write down their comments. Allen 
has a photostat of one page in which one 
Russian has written, ““‘By 1970 we will pass 
you in everything,” and under that another 
Russian has written, “‘Let me off as we go 
ie.” 

| suggest that in a great many respects, 
perhaps other than defense, that shows a 
basic awareness. 

But, if we are talking about a coin called 
‘‘awareness,’’ the other side of that coin is 
something called ‘leadership.’ Obviously, the 
bulk of that leadership has to come from Wash- 
ington. On this theme of communication and 
awareness, we must also stay on the theme of 
the kind of leadership, public and private, 
which this country needs to communicate a 
few basic concepts to our people. 
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... public debate to be effectivean 
must run considerably be: 





MODERATOR JACKSON: Ed Stevens, as 
you come from the heartland of Russia, does 
all of this perturbed American soul-searching 
sound strange to you as compared to Ivan 
Ivanovitch’s reactions? 


‘Ivan Ilvanovitch’s’’ Reaction 


MR. STEVENS: None of this sort of soul- 
searching emerges in Russia, because the pub- 
lic is told just what the government wants it 
to know, and that’s it. They only know 
about the dogs in space or the dogs being re- 
covered when the successful conclusion of the 
experiment is announced. There is no way of 
gauging the failures that may or may not have 
preceded the successes because secrecy there is 
pretty airtight. 

We can never, not even if we put U.S. 
Highway No. 1 out in the middle of the At- 
lantic, ever hope to beat the Russians at the 
game of keeping everything covered up that 
we don’t want to leak out. Ours is not the 
type of society that lends itself to that, thank 
God. 


MR. ROWAN: I don’t think that a Cape 
Canaveral failure and a well-publicized failure 
by this country does anything to undermine 
the faith in our experimentation. People ex- 
pect failures, and the fact that we publicize 
our failures along with our successes just con- 
vinces the public that we are honest. 

In general, | feel that the freer we are with 
defense information, the better it is for the 
U.S. public. In a democracy such as ours, 
things get done by a slow evolutionary process. 
Debate of the issues at hand precedes any 
action, and it is just as important to debate 
defense as any other issue. 

I don’t believe the public is particularly 
interested in technical specifics such as the 
advantages of solid fuels over liquid fuels, 
but the public is vitally interested in our over- 
all defense program and is entitled to know 
the national strategy. Personally, | regard the 
security gains of an information blackout as 
pretty insignificant, compared to the advan- 
tages of keeping the public properly aware of 
what is going on. You don’t keep much from 
a Cold War rival, anyway, even with the most 
elaborate security. 


MR. STEELE: I am convinced that an im- 
portant keystone in defense is public under- 


standing. It is the one area which is unique 
to men of the Free World. It is totally mis- 
understood, neglected and, indeed, purpose- 
fully avoided by our Cold War enemies. It is 
a subject they fear and despise. It is a matter 
to which, by tradition and constitutional 
mandate, we pay homage. But, I fear, often 
our homage is far less than all-out in practice, 
and that too frequently we pay lip service 
alone. 

| differ with a man for whom I have the ut- 
most personal and professional respect, Admiral 
Radford, who wrote in the last issue of the 
Defense Quarterly that he found the current 
debates concerning the status of our national 
defense ‘“‘very destructive.’ I believe that 
far from being ‘“‘very destructive,” the per- 
sistent debate on America’s defense potential 
has been dangerous only because it has not 
gone far enough. The stakes are too high to 
have the debate muted and obfuscated by 
claims that we are aiding a potential enemy 
by raising questions, by conducting the debate 
at all. 

I believe that the public debate to be effec- 
tive and meaningful must run considerably 
beyond the business of missile counting —-the 
business of stacking our supply of Atlas, 
Titans, Polaris, and other pieces of hardware 
against what we think the Soviets have avail- 
able, important though this is. We must some- 
how penetrate to the very policies we seek to 
implement, if necessary and only under dire 
duress, by our armaments themselves. 

Let us re-debate our fulfillment of our 
NATO commitment. Let us talk sensibly as 
to whether a commitment of five American 
ground divisions in Western Europe is needed 
today, or whether it is a vestigial commitment 
inherited from other years and no longer a 
valid one today. 

Let us debate the validity of our policies in 
Latin America. Is financial and credit aid—in 
currencies soft or hard—-enough? Have we 
failed to exercise the political and philosophic 
leadership expected of us? Have we leaned 
too far backward lest we be condemned as 
interventionists or imperialists there? 

Let us debate what we are not doing in the 
Congo, indeed all of Africa. Is reliance on the 
United Nations enough or must we, in aid of 
the United Nations, clearly define how far 
we are willing to go to avoid the perilous 
vacuum in which the Communists can operate 
so well? 


veand meaningful 
ly beyond the business of missile counting... 


Khrushchev in Manhattan 


Let us debate our position vis-a-vis the 
Russians, not in domestic political terms, but 
in terms of our policies toward Berlin, our 
policies in meeting Soviet penetration of the 
neutralist and fast-emerging nations. Is a 
valid response to the blusterings and postur 
ings of a Khrushchev, a Manhattan Island geo 
graphical limitation of his visit here? | suggest 
we make ourselves look absurd to the rest of 
the world by such a schoolboy tacti 

Let us debate our foreign trade policies, 
not in terms of an injured domestic watch or 
pottery industry, but in terms of how far 
we should go in lowering our tariff barriers 
still further, what we should do to hasten 
reciprocal action on the part of those with 
whom we trade, and what we should do to 
assist those we hurt economically at home as a 
consequence. 

Finally, let us debate the adequacy of our 
national defense hardware not in sterile terms 
of ‘“‘we have or we haven't got more muscle 
than the other team.” Let us debate our 
strength in terms of our policies, clearly 
thought through, clearly enunciated, and pre 
established, and let us do so before we are the 
slaves and not the masters of events around us 
Let us on such a basis judge ourselves. And if 
we find ourselves wanting, then let us take 
immediate, courageous, bold, corrective ac 
tion at whatever cost save our freedom. Only 
such a process, costly and painful as it may 
be, can bring to us real “‘public understanding” 
in our national defense. But certainly free 


men deserve ho less 


MODERATOR JACKSON: I am all for the 
town meeting of the United States, which is 
what you have suggested. But I question that 
it would bring about public understanding. | 
believe public understanding arises out of a 


very subtle equation which consists of one 


part maximum disclosure on the part of the 


Mr. Baker 


Mr. Steele 





leadership to the American people, the other 
part, incisive decisions not on everything 
but where they count. I think that the in 
cisive decision of saying to Mr. K, ‘You are 
limited to the Island of Manhattan,” was 
good decision, if only because it was an 


CISIVe dex Ision 


Berlin a Symbol 


Let me give you another illustration. You 
mentioned Berlin. Berlin is a very subtle and 
delicate problem. It is almost more psycho 
logical than military. But it has become 
symbolic situation. It is a part of a city which 
is asymbol within a country, which is a symbol 
within a complex of countries, NATO, which 
is another symbol If the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, or the 
Secretary of Defense starts a great publi 
debate on whether or not we should pull out 
of Berlin, the shock wave of despair would start 
right through Western Europe, and we will 
indeed have lost Berlin. If we lose Berlin, West 
Germany has got to make an accommodation 
with East Germany, therefore with Moscow 
That accommodation cannot conceivably avoid 
a drastic, catastrophic watering down of the 
NATO position; and if NATO goes, we become 


a Festung Amerika 


MR. STEELE: | am not remotely suggesting 
that we weaken our position in Berlin. I think 
perhaps a salutary thing would be to strengthe1 
t through public debate and discussion. So far 
is Manhattan is concerned, | can’t see that we 
gain by restricting Mr. Khrushchev to the 
Island of Manhattan. | don’t think that the 
quality of being incisive is a proper one on 
which to base a national policy. We can be 
Incisively wrong 

MR. STEVENS: To get back specifically to 
this problem of the understanding of defense 


it seems to me there are several things involved 


Mr. Rowan 











There is what may be called the missile race 
or the missile stalemate between the Russians 
and us. One may be ahead of the other slightly, 
but not sufficiently to deny the other retalia- 
tory power. 

I think there is a realization on the part of 
Khrushchev and the people around him that 
nuclear warfare would be as destructive to 
them as it would be to us, and this is, of course, 
one of their main differences with the Chinese 
The trouble is that while we have our eyes 
concentrated on the missile race, Khrushchev 
will go ahead with another equally important 
phase of defense, the propaganda war, and take 
the bacon away from us, as might happen in 
Africa and elsewhere 

We don’t have to copy them, but we must 
find effective their 


ways of counteracting 


propaganda. 
Russian Attitude Toward U-2 


MODERATOR JACKSON: The American 
press, American panelists, American speakers, 
and American presidential candidates have 
done their best to give the Americans the 
impression that they are going to sleep every 
night with a pistol cocked at 
Does Ivan Ivanovitch feel that way’ 


their heads 


) 


MR. STEVENS: He is aware that we have 
bases around the world and that the rockets 
on these bases are trained in his direction. 
Undoubtedly the U-2 incident, among other 


things, had the negative propaganda effect of 


making the Russian people think, ‘‘Maybe our 
defenses are not as effective as we thought.” 
But I don’t think they really stopped to figure 
in practical terms just what it meant to every 
because there is 
Russia_ that 
correspond even to the rudiments of our civil 


man, woman, and child, 


nothing whatsoever in would 


defense. 
Brainpower as a Weapon 


MODERATOR JACKSON: Jack, the other 
day you had some thoughts on brainpower, or 
a national respect for learning, as the most 
ultimate of ultimate weapons. 


MR. LEONARD: The point I was trying to 
make was that we must not put too much 
reliance on present weapons in being or on the 
weapons that we see in the future, because the 
pace of progress in science and technology is 


increasing all the time. The things that we can 


foresee are merely extrapolations of what we 
have at present. The only thing that can keep 
us strong as a nation, or strong as the Western 
culture, is a best possible utilization of our 
brains. 

When we try to see into the future, we must 
Most 


scientists and engineers are much too special- 


look beyond our familiar specialties. 


ized. Men who deal with missiles, aircraft, and 


electronics tend to ignore the whole field of 


biology, which is developing very fast and 
which should be watched carefully. 

As an example, the efficiency of green plants 
in converting sunlight and carbon dioxide into 
organic compounds is extremely low, something 
like two per cent. Increasing that figure to 
three per cent would have an enormous effect 
on the world. 

There are many other possibilities. The 
human brain, for instance, is perhaps the 
world’s greatest mystery. There are children 
who can do all sorts of mathematical feats at 
the age of eleven or twelve. Some people have 


total recall, remembering all the details of 


something that happened long ago and remem- 
bering very little about what happened before 
or after. 

If some nation were to discover a drug or 
training method that would enable human 
brains to perform such feats on order and for 
a purpose, that nation would have an enormous 
intellectual and power advantage. 


‘*Poetry of Our Culture’’ 


One Sunday morning last spring I went with 
our San Francisco bureau chief, George Harris, 
to call on a theoretical physicist, Geoffrey 
Chew, at his home near Berkeley, Calif. He is 
a very communicative person. 

We sat on his sunny terrace and listened. 
We heard about particles that change their 
character as they move along, that change 
from one kind into another kind and back 
again as they move, once every billionth of a 
second. We heard what is-—-or may be—inside 
a proton. We heard that a proton can contain 
a great many things that are much bigger than 
the proton, and that they can be there only 
because they do not exist for long. This is one 
of the consequences of the Quantum Theory. 

On the way back to San Francisco, George 
Harris said to me: “You have to sit in a 
beautiful place like that California hillside, 
with yellow flowers blooming across the valley. 
You need a beautiful place like that to listen 


to that kind of poetry.’””’ What that man was 
telling us was real poetry, extraordinary and 
exciting poetry, the real poetry of our culture 

Our real strength in the future depends on 
things like this, not on the details of hardware, 
on how many missiles we have, how many 
atom bombs. In the future we are going to be 
strong in proportion to the strength of our 
intellectual life, and of the effectiveness with 


which we bring our brains to bear 


MODERATOR JACKSON: Since Jack has 
cued us, | would like to get away for a moment 
from missiles and death and destruction to the 
beautiful city of Rome and the peaceful en 
deavors of the Olympic games. Ed Baker has 
just returned from Rome. Perhaps he can give 


us some poetry, too 
An Olympic Analogy 


MR. BAKER 


more into it than is really there, but there were 


Maybe | am reading a lot 


two things that did strike me about the 
Olympic games. We used to hear a great deal 
from an American philosopher named Will 
James, who spoke of creating the moral equiva 
lent of war. This is what the United Nations 
is supposed to have done or to be doing with 
a degree of success. But the place where you 
really do have the moral equivalent of war 1s 
n the Olympic games. There you have, walk 
ing hand in hand, the most intense nationalism, 
the most intense chauvinism, and at the same 
time an international concept that is bigger 
than any single person or country. 

It seemed that you could almost see in the 
results of the games, in a microcosm, the 
whole story of what is happening in the world 
n terms of defense. In the first place, the 
Russians won, but not by every method of 
accounting. There are ways of adding up the 
points which would give the U.S. a decisive 
victory. But there were only two contenders 
an exact analogy with the rest of the world 

In the second place the Russian satellite 
countries did extremely well. They gave an 
mpression of being organized among them 
selves and with one another, both on the field 
and in the stands as Spectators, to a tar 
iter extent than did the Western World 
In the third place, there were a lot of accusa 


tions that the U.S. didn’t do as well as it 


pre 


should have done. As far as the Olympt games 
go 1 think we did quite a bit better than we 


were generally given credit for, but not quite 


so well as we might have done, another point 


of comparison with the international scene 
The Russians Were Pros 


We were amateurs and the Russians were 
pros. They knew what they were doing before 
they started Chey let nothing deter them 
from accomplishing their objectives 

Most important of all, if you add up the 
gold medals at the Olympic games, you see 
happening in the world of sports exactly what 
is happening in the world at large —a terrific 
change in the balance of power. If | remember 
my figures right, the Italians won thirteen gold 
medals and the Germans won twelve. Either 
of those figures added to the American total 
would have given us first place. 

But as is so true in the world of economics, 
as ought to be true and is not true in the world 
of diplomacy and of defense, the balance of 
power in the world increasingly rests, both in 
athletics and in the great world of public issues 
with the countries that are in between. The 
fact is clear that the polarization around the 
U.S. and Russia is going to be less and less as 
the years go by, and that if we can get our 
gang to play together on the same team, we 
have an enormous resource which the Russians 


can't match 


Internal Soviet Evolution 


MODERATOR JACKSON: Ed Stevens, | 
asked you awhile ago about the impact of 
events on the Russian people, who live in a 
state that has been Communist for a long time, 
not just a few months. In this mature Com- 
munist state, there are more forces at work 
than there are in Cuba’s simple, property 
grabbing kind of Communism. What are some 
of these forces? And once they have been set 
in motion, can they still be manipulated and 


controlled by the Soviet bosses? 


MR. STEVENS: There is an internal evolu 
tion of Soviet society which is going on con 
stantly, and is perhaps the main thing that we 
in various ways, should seek to influence. Ever 
since Stalin died, the whole country has been 
na state of ideological flux. The way Khrush 
chev has promoted his own candidacy as 
Number One man has been to appeal to those 
elements who were dissatisfied with the moré 
or less stati aspects ol Communist society 


under Stalin 








It certainly is no longer the Soviet Union of 


Lenin or even of Stalin. It is a country in which 
the masses of people have had just enough 
taste of the better things of life to whet their 
appetite and want more. And one of the secrets 
of Khrushchev’s popularity-—and he is tre- 
mendously popular with the masses of people 

is that he has deliberately encouraged it. But 
in so doing he is also committed to continuing 
that policy. 


MODERATOR JACKSON: Then are we 
confronted with an extraordinary dichotomy 
of opportunity and danger simultaneously? 
Opportunity along the lines that you just out- 
lined is terribly hopeful in the long run for us 
On the other hand, there are certainly opposite 
forces at work which may result in the urgent 
necessity for an attempt to turn back the clock 
of history. The only way that can be done is 
by using the old Trojan horse of external 
aggression, and by being driven to military 
adventure. 


MR. STEVENS: If that should happen, 
which Heaven forfend, | can only say we will 
have ourselves to blame. We cannot let our 
guard down for one single minute. It is one 
thing to keep your guard up, however, and 
another thing to assume what might be called 
a threatening posture, a posture that would 
play right into the hands of such an unfortu- 
nate development. It would build up the bogey 
which they conceivably are trying to build up. 


Pravda Runs Letters to Editor 


But they have to overcome the cynicism of 
their own people in building it up. The Soviet 
press, for instance, has never been particularly 
responsive to public opinion. Nevertheless, one 
of the mass circulation papers, the Komsomol 
Pravda, published a letter from a reader some 
time ago—after the moon shot. He said, 
“Okay, we hit the moon. So what? Before we 
hit the moon I was 3,000 rubles in debt. We 
hit the moon; I still owe 3,000 rubles. I hate 
to think how much this moon shot of yours 
cost.’ He said, “‘Aren’t we putting too much 
emphasis on this sort of spectacular stuff when 
we need shoes, we need this, we need that, 
when we are short of all the other essential 
commodities?”’ 

But the mere fact that they would even 
publish this letter shows that they realize that 
it represented a pretty large and fairly articu- 
late section of public opinion. 


The point is that the Communist mystique, 
as far as the average Russian is concerned, has 
worn very thin indeed. He is pro-Russian, yes. 
He believes in his system, yes—or up to a 
point, because he doesn’t know of any other. 
But when it comes to the larger political goals 
of the regime as such, he couldn’t care less. 
The only country outside of Russia that he is 
really interested in just happens to be the 


U.S.A. 


What About a U.S. Mystique? 


MODERATOR JACKSON: There seems to 
be no question but that there is a new kind 
of Russian mystique developing. Roy, what do 
you think about the ability of the United 
States to develop its own mystique? 


MR. ROWAN: We may well be at a disad- 
vantage in this business of developing a 
mystique, primarily because we lack the kind 
of centralized control the Russians have. Once 
we Americans get through high school, every- 
thing we undertake, except military service, is 
done on a voluntary basis. The difference be- 
tween our nations might be expressed as 
voluntary participation vs. state mobilization. 

But when you travel around the United 
States and see people themselves very deter- 
mined to build the country, you can’t help but 
feel optimistic. You find hundreds of thousands 
of people enrolled in adult education courses. 
You go to a PTA meeting and you see a com- 
munity very much concerned about its school 
system. You go to a union meeting, and even 
though the primary function of a union is to 
bargain effectively, you also find some effort 
being made to educate the rank and file. 

In groups such as these all across the 
country, there comes a good deal of beneficial 
talk and a kind of spontaneous national con- 
cern that keeps us looking and pushing ahead. 


The Fuel Is Leadership 


MODERATOR JACKSON: America is a 
fascinating machine. It has 178 million parts. 
We are tempted to say, “These are superb 
parts and somehow or other everything is going 
to work out all right; nobody has to put any 
fuel into the machine; it is going to work all 
right all by itself.”’ 

I don’t think that is enough. Going back to 
the beginning of the discussion, there is another 
element needed—leadership, and that repre- 


sents Washington. Government leadership has 
got to inject a sufficient amount of fuel, not 
Big Brother-type juice but U.S.-type juice, to 
keep our machine working the right way and 
in the right direction, not just for greater 
profits and free enterprise, but actually, for 
the first time, for survival 

The public must be made to understand that 
we are up against the question of not just 
whether we are going to survive, but how we 
are going to survive, and which of our prin 
ciples, beliefs, and standards are going to sur 
vive with us. We need leadership, not just to 
pose the problems so that the public can under 
stand, but to offer the solutions and alternative 
solutions of the problems so that the public can 
debate them 

Now to conclude this session, | would like 
to call on Time Incorporated’s president, Mr 
James Alexander Linen 


Defense Cannot Exist in a Vacuum 


MR. LINEN: As far as the public’s under 
standing of our national defense is concerned, 
there are certain essential prerequisites, and 
unfortunately certain necessary limitations 
National defense, for one thing, cannot exist 
in a vacuum. It is inextricably involved with 
world events and with the power and stature 
of nations, with foreign policy, and with 


to economics 


national policies that re 
education, foreign aid, scientific research, ind 
achievement 

Second, of course, there are distinct limits 
to what the public may know and understand 


Some of them involve security and some are 


related to the lag between discovery by one 


segment of the population and understanding 
by another. or between the start of a trend 
ind the evident presence of a trend 

Finally to repeat what was said earlier 
public knowledge of facts is not understanding 
until it can be set in the framework of policy 
and goals. It is terribly important that we 


commit some ot our energy and some ot our 


r 
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thinking to the problems of what the publi 
can understand and what it must understand 
for such understanding is the measure by which 
i democracy must rise or fall 

One of the weaknesses of a democracy, it is 
ill too often said, is that it cannot act swiftly 


or with resolution. A democracy cannot act at 
ll, the myth foes, until it has weighed ind 
discussed, balanced, and argued. This is simply 
not so. When there is public understanding, a 
democracy can move quickly and powerfully 
We have seen this happening again and again 

it Pearl Harbor, in the Berlin airlift, in Korea 


off the coast of China, and in Lebanon 


loday history is being made and | hope it 
is good history because the United Nations 
which essentially is an extension of the demo 
cratic idea, moved with determination into 
troubled Congo. Now, in the midst of a national 
election, our people are preparing to exercise 
their highest democratic privilege. It is the 
time when the dialogue between leadership and 
the people should reach its peak, a time for 


discussing policies and purposes 


Nation Prepared for Leadership 


| feel, as some of our panelists do, that our 
nation was never better prepared for such a 
discussion, never more knowledgeable, never 
more read\ to offer ind eX¢ hange ide is, hever 
more willing to seriously consider the nation 
purpose. In short, I think that our people have 
never been more aware of events in the world 
ibout them. But this is no time for us to sto 
or for them to become less aware 

Chere were two important national needs 
brought out in today’s discussion. One was the 
need for leadership, and the other was the 
need for incisive decision and action by our 
leaders. Both of these, it seems to me, can be 
most effective only when there is a maximum 
public awareness of events and a maximum 
public understanding of the policies and pur 


poses behind these events 
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‘‘Mind is the great lever of all things: 
human thought is the process by which 


human ends are ultimately answered.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


-at the dedication of Bunker Hill 
monument, June 17, 1825. 
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